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SECTION I 


The Early Years 


Technical and vocational education in Canada today is the 
product of evolution. While its precise birthdate cannot be established, 
occasional reference to the provisions of practical instruction in such 
occupations as cabinet-making, carpentry, masonry, roofing, shoemaking, 
tailoring, sculpturing aie art may be found in early histories of 
education in aeascaen 4 

It was not until the nineteenth century, however, that practical 
instruction began to be considered a definite part of the school curriculum. 
The first subjects to be introduced were agriculture, drawing, homemaking 
and commercial studies.” Most of the attention given to vocational pro- 
grams was in the form of night school classes. Extensive day-school 
classes in the practical arts were not organized until the present 


century when, as a year-end review of public affairs revealed? the sub- 


ject of manual training was one of the chief educational topics. 


lonillips, C.E., The Development of Education in Canada, p. 20 


“canada, Department of Labour, "History of Vocational Education in 
Canada", Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 28, August, 1928, pp. 1-3 


Fopkins, J. Castell, "Section IX — Education in Canada", The 
Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1901, pp. 314-371 
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One reason for this emphasis was the interest and financial 
assistance to manual training which were provided through the philanthropy 
of Sir William C. McDonald” who, in his desire to promote education for 
rural people, and with the aid of Professor J. W. Robertson, provided, 
either in whole or in part, for the establishment and operation of schools 
throughout all the provinces of Ganeda.? By the close of 1901, sixteen 
schools were operating with assistance from the McDonald funds, and from 
these can be traced the organized vocational programs of toes Later 
consolidated schools, complete with a school garden and a manual training 
room were provided in a number of centres throughout Canada.’ 

Evidence of the interest of various groups in promoting industrial 
and technical education was illustrated by the fact that representatives of 
the Dominion Trades and Labour Gouncil and the larger Boards of Trade met 
with the Prime Minister in Ottawa on March 5, 1901 to present a resolution 
in support of technical education. At that time it was proposed that a 
Minister of Industrial Education be appointed and that a Royal Commission 
be established to examine the whole matter of technical education in heoean 
Later meetings with the federal government also pressed for government 


support for such programs,” 


‘Miller, J. C., National Government and Education in Federated 
Democracies: Dominion of Canada, p. 294 


Canada, Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 
Education, p. 153 


6 
Canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education in Canada, p. 7 


7 
Canada, Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 
Education, pp. 155-156 


8 
"Technicals", The Citizen, (Ottawa) Vol. 51, No. 249, March 6, 1901, p. 8 


9 
"Cabinet hears the Views of Workers Important Matters", The Citizen, 


(Ottawa), Vol. 72, No. 189, January 16, 1915, p. 10 
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The first interest of governments at both provincial and federal 
levels in technical education became evident following the turn of the 
century, when the Province of Quebec provided for the establishment of a 
Technical School in Montreal in 19072° Nova Scotia, during the same year, 
enacted comprehensive legislation, which gave rise to the Nova Scotia 
Technical College as well as extension classes in a number of centres in 
that province. Prince Edward Island's Commission in 1908, recommended 
the introduction of manual training, domestic science, and agriculture into 
the schools of the province. In 1910 Dr. John Seath, Superintendent of 
Education for Ontario, studied technical and vocational education in the 
United States and Europe, with a view to developing a program for his own 


13 


province, ~ and a year later his recommendations were embodied in the 
Industrial Education Act of 1911. A Royal Commission was appointed by the 
Province of Manitoba in 1910 to enquire into existing vocational facilities 
and programs, and the extent to which additional attention might be given to 
the problem in that province.* The Province of Saskatchewan also appointed 


a Commission to study both agricultural and technical education.~° 


lOvsiier, op. cit., p» 295 


llvova Scotia, Technical Education, Halifax: King's Printer, 1908, p. 1h 


ysiier, op. cit., pe 295 


13 seath, John, Education for Industrial Purposes, 390, pp. 


Unjanitoba, Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Education and 
Industrial Training, 1912, 78 pp. 


Lb saskatchewan, Report of the Saskatchewan Education Commission, 1915, 208 pp. 
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In addition, in June 1910, a similar commission was established 
by the government of Canada with the approval of the provincial premiers 
to enquire into the technical education in Canada and selected foreign 
abuse ten sete After three years of intensive and extensive study a report 
was presented to the government in 1913, but action on its recommendations 
was shelved because of the outbreak of war. 

Members of the Royal Commission recognized the value of manual 
training and felt that it should be generally provided in school programs 
in the elementary grades. The Commission recommended, therefore, that the 
Federal Government provide the sum of $350,000 per year for a ten-year period 
to encourage such training. This grant was to be divided among the provinces 
on the basis of population and was not to exceed 75% of their expenditures 
from manual training during the previous fiscal year. The money was to be 
used "for the promotion and support of drawing, manual training, nature 
study, experimental science, but not including the provision of buildings". 
Rach province was eligible to receive the grant on receipt of a certified 
report by the Chief Education Officer of the province. 

With regard to occupational training for youth and adults, the 
following principles were enunciated: 

"1. It should be under provincial control and regulation. 
2. It should receive financial support from individuals, from local 


authorities, from provincial governments, and from the Dominion. 


6 
Canada, Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical 


Education, p. 1 
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3. Provision should be made for active participation in its control, 
management and direction by individuals in the locality who would 
represent industries as employers and employees, agriculture, 
women's occupations particularly housekeeping, business and 
organized education. 

4. It should neayiae educational opportunities for those who have 
gone to work and, also, for those who are able to return and 
devote their time for some monte or years, as the case may be, 
to a course, or courses of instruction and training. 

5. It should make provision to ensure, as far as practicable, 
equality of opportunity for all preparing for industrial, 
agricultural and housekeeping occupations, and for workers in 
such occupations. 

6. It should be carried on in cordial co-operation with existing 
systems of education, and in such a way as to have the oppor- 
tunity of the use of existing buildings, equipment and teaching 

staff so far as these may be suitable and avaddabkesh" 

The Commission envisaged a system of vocational instruction that 
would be responsive to local, provincial and Dominion needs. It would be 
accomplished through the use of advisory groups at each level of government 
for it was considered better to have a thousand men and women directly 
involved in the planning of programs than ten thousand implicitly doing 


what the Department directed. 


litpia, p. 21 
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Six advisory groups and administrative bodies were suggested. 
ace Local urban industrial development boards which would have the 
responsibility of conducting courses and classes for the benefit of 
employed workers in the local community. These boards would administer 
the program and make recommendations for improvement to the provincial 
authority. 
ee Local rural development boards which would fill the same function 
for the rural community as the urban board provided for the industrial 
community. 
36 Provincial development councils responsible for the general super- 
vision of all programs within the province and on the basis of the composi- 
tion of the labour force and the current trends and need for skilled 
workers, the council would make recommendations to the provincial and 
dominion development commissions. 


Le Provincial development commissions would be composed of experts 


whose services would be available to the local agencies in preparing, 
developing or operating programs. The members of this commission would be 
responsible for supervising and inspecting existing programs and administer- 
ing all funds. | | 
be A dominion development conference was suggested to give overall 
supervision and direction to programs throughout Canada and to serve in an 
advisory capacity to the provincial and federal governments. 
6. A_dominion development commission would administer grants from the 
federal government and perform supervisory duties. Should central institutions 
be established their operation would be a responsibility of this commission. 
With regard to the financing of vocational training the Commission 


recommended that financial support be provided on the basis of "interest 


i Pn 


in the results and the ability to pay" and be shared by (a) individuals, 
corporations and associations; (b) the local committees such as town, city 
or country; (c) the province; and (d) the Dominion. No formula was 
presented as a basis for sharing. 

The outcome of the study was the recommendation that the Dominion 
Government pay an annual grant of $3,000,000 for the development of voca- 
tional education in Canada. Payments were to be directed towards 

(a) an Baccuate supply of teachers, instructors, demonstrators and 
executive officers; 

(b) establishment, maintenance or extension of classes, courses, 
schools or other institutions; 

(c) appliances or equipment for instructional purposes but not 
buildings, furniture or supplies; 

(d) the provision of scholarships to equalize opportunities; 

(e) the provision of experts whose services would be made available 
to provincial or local authorities; 

(f) the service of central institutions where required; and 

(g) the promotion of research and the dissemination of knowledge. 

Before the report of the Commission was received, however, the 
Government of Canada embarked upon a policy of assisting the provinces in 
vocational education by proclaiming the Agricultural Aid Act in 1912, and 
the Agricultural Instruction Act in 1913. 

A Technical and Art School in Hamilton was opened in 1909 and 
provided instruction for 40 day students as well as 150 at night. A 
building was equipped at a cost of $100,000, with a forging department, 


electrical laboratory, a woodworking room, metal working room, household 


= him 


science, drafting and printing departments, classrooms, and an art 


depeetmente 


Day classes were provided in English, mathematics, science, 
woodworking, forging, machine shop practice, mechanical drawing, 
freehand drawing and electricity. In addition, special classes were 
offered in industrial designing, chinaware painting, clay modelling, 
cooking and dressmaking. Evening classes were conducted three times a 
week in mathematics, physics, chemistry, forging, experimental electricity, 
machine shop practice, woodworking, printing, mechanical drawing, architec- 
tural drawing, dressmaking, millinery, cooking and fine and applied art. 
Close liaison was maintained with local industry through visits to industry 
by eueents. 7 

Agricultural education in Saskatchewan at the elementary school 
level appeared mostly as nature study and school garden work while high 
school agriculture courses were practically non-existent. A few of the 
larger centres offered industrial classes at the elementary school level 
but except for commercial classes, little was offered in the high school. 
In 1915 the Saskatchewan Educational Commission recommended that such 
forms of instruction be enccceareds 


Fopht~! 


examined the school system in Saskatchewan and recommended, 
not specialized trade schools, but a good general education "shot through 
and through" with vocational considerations.. In addition, part-time programs 


were recoumended for Saskatchewan's urban centres.. 


8 
; Canada, Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education, 
pp. 2015-2018 


1%seath, Ope Clues De <a 


20 
Saskatchewan, Report of the Saskatchewan Educational Commission 


2lroght, H. We, A Survey of Education, pp. 132-133 
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Manual training and domestic science began to appear in the 
schools of British Columbia about 19117 and evening technical classes 
were introduced soon after. Day technical classes were not introduced 
until a few years later. 

Agricultural Instruction Act /4/3 

The Agricultural Instruction Act provided for the federal 
Department of Agriculture to pay to the provinces a total of $10 ,000 ,O00 
over a ten-year period for the promotion and encouragement of agriculture 
in Canada.”? 

The Act provided for assistance on a sliding scale beginning with 
$700,000 for the fiscal year ending 1914 and up to $1,100,000 for the 
fiscal year ending 1918 and for the remainder of the Agreement. Unused 
allotments could be carried forward from year to year. 

' The money was apportioned and paid as follows: 

(a) up to $20,000 per year for distribution among the colleges 
granting degrees in veterinary science in proportion to the 
number of students enrolled during the previous year; 

(b) twenty thousand dollars for each province each year; 

(c) the remainder was allotted to the province in proportion to 
the population during the last census. 

Mr. C. C. James, the first Dominion Commissioner, relied upon 
three devices to unify the work done under the Act: first, an annual 


conference in Ottawa for federal and provincial officials; second, 


22 ppitish Columbia, Curricula of Public Schools, 1914 


*3mis was preceded by the Agricultural Aid Act of 1912 which provided 
$500,000 to be divided among the provinces but not necessarily for 
agricultural education. 


cn Oe 


inspection of the provincial work by federal officers; and third, an 
Agricultural Gazette to be published monthly at Ottawa and distributed 
free among interested individuals. It is interesting to note, however, 
that only one conference was held; a system of federal inspection was 
never set up except for casual visits to the provinces and the influence 
of the Agricultural Gazette was limited, to say the teases” 
As Table 1 shows, more than $11,000,000 was paid to the provinces 


during a twelve-year period. 


Table 1. Payments to the provinces poges the Agricultural Aid Act and 
Agricultural Instruction Act 


Year Amount 
1912-13 $ 500,000 
1913-14 700 ,000 
1914-15 78h, 4392 
1915-16 885 ,130 
1916-17 989 ,322 
1918-19 931,786 
1919~20 L, JO tE? 
1920—21 1,058,421 
1921-22 1 1045010 
1922-23 1 Loe 02 
1923-24, 900 .000 

$11,399,882 


Note: Additional grants were made to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


to assist in the amortization of debts against school buildings. 
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The early death of the first commissioner and the resignation of 
his successor left the program without a director for the last half of its life. 

It must be noted that the Agricultural Instruction Act was the first 
of the major federal aid measures and therefore had no Canadian precedent 
upon which to draw. The diverse nature of the agricultural undertakings in 
the various provinces made even a simple plan difficult to prepare and 
carry out, and there is reason to believe that the provinces would have 
resented any attempt on the part of the Dominion Government to restrict or 
supervise the projects for which the money was spent. It is generally 
recognized that assistance under the Act was not used aiteobiveiye” 

On April 7, 1914, the Ontario Association for the Promotion of 
Technical Education was organized.~! The object of this association was to 
bring to the attention of the public the importance of industrial education 
in the industrial and educational development of Ontario, and to provide 
opportunity for the study and discussion of the various phases of the subject. 
Financial support of the association came from such organizations as the 
Canadian Manufacturers! Association, the District Trades and Labour Council, 
Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, Toronto Branch of the Council of Women, 
National Trade Workers' Association, and individual membership fees. The 
association made representations to the federal government to support 
technical education programs throughout Canada, and in 1915, a national 
convention was held in Toronto, with delegates from all across Canada in 
attendance. Resolutions relating to technical education were drawn up for 


consideration by provincial. and federal governments. 


ieernes Department of Labour, Vocational Education, p. 23; 
Maxwell, Ope Clb, Pe 20k 


“linn Ontario Association tor the Promotion of Technical Education’, 
Training, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1915, p. 5 
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On May 27, 1915 the new $2,000,000 Toronto Technical School was 
handed over to the Toronto Board of Education by the builders. It pro- 
vided both day and evening classes as feiote se 

Day Classes: 

(a) General and special industrial classes, for boys and girls, 
extending over a three or four year period. During the last 
two years, fifty per cent of the time was devoted to practical 
shop work. 

(bo) Matriculation courses extending over four years and meeting 
requirements for entrance to university. 

(c) Special short courses of a theoretical or practical nature. 

(d) Courses in fine and applied arts. 

Evening Classes: 

(a) Industrial courses for those actually engaged in the trade 
or occupation. 

(bo) Technical courses. 

(c) Art courses. 

(d) Domestic science courses. 

Courses offered in this school included carpentry, bricklaying, 
masonry, concrete, terra cutta, plastering, decorating, plumbing, sanitary 
engineering, house painting, interior decorating, steam and gas engine, 


electrical, laboratories, foundry, forge room, cabinet making, furniture 


28 ‘ 
"The Central Technical School Building", Training, July-August 1915, 


(pages not numbered) 


es ae 


design, type setting, press work, book binding, machine drawing and 
designing, architectural drawing and design, blueprinting, estimating, 
chemistry, metallurgy and electroplating. 

For a detailed description of the building, equipment and 
furnishings, the reader is referred to the special souvenir bulletin 
published at the time of the official opening. 

Training was conducted in at least 13 schools in Quebec during 
the school year 1918-1919. The largest of these, the Montreal School, 
enro]led 1374 students in basic and advanced freehand drawing, architectural 
drawing, mechanical drawing, lithography, modelling, sign painting and 
lettering, joinery and carpentry, solfreggio, dressmaking and millinery, 
and plumbing. Classes varied in length from a few months! duration to 
three yearera 

By the close of the decade, legislation in support of technical 
and vocational education had been enacted by the federal government and 
most Pere ta governments. This legislation incorporated many of the 
recommendations of the early commissions. 

Federal involvement in the field of education (a provincial 
responsibility under the British North fneries Act) was justified on the 
basis of (a) the need of an industrial nation for an adequate supply of 
skilled workers, (b) provision of equality of educetional opportunity, and 
(c) the high cost to local and provincial authorities of providing adequate 
training programs and facilities. Since 1919, except for the period from _ 
1929-1937, the federal government has played an increasingly important role 


in this field. 


<I canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report, 1919-1920 pp. 128-135 
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Pre-War Programs 


The federal government has participated in an contributed to 
the financial support of vocational education since 1912. Figure 1 is a 
time chart showing the various federal acts,and agreements made under 
their authority, since 1912. Some, such as the Agricultural Aid Act, were 
operative for only one year while others remained in force for two or three 
decades. In 1950, for example, federal-provincial training programs were 
conducted under the authority of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
and were implemented through the following agreements: Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement, Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, Vocational 
Training Agreement, and the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement. 
Technical Education Act 

The Technical Education Act of 1919 clearly defined the responsi-~ 
bilities of the province and the Dominion and stipulated that the Dominion 
would share up to fifty per cent of the provincial expenditures for 
technical education. The sum of ten million dollars was provided by the 
federal government over a ten-year period. Each province would receive an 
annual grant of $20,000 and the remainder was allotted in proportion to 
population according to the following schedule. For the first year $700,000; 
second year $800,000; third year $900,000; fourth year $1,000,000; fifth and 


remaining years $1,100,000 per year. 


1canada, Technical Education Act, 1919 
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The Act specified that financial assistance would be provided 
for the following uses: 
“1. Purchase or rental of land, buildings, furnishings and equipment. 
2. Remuneration and travelling expenses of persons employed for the 
purpose of administration of vocational education and all expenses 
incidental to such administration. 
3. Remimeration of teachers employed to conduct vocational classes. 
l,. Training of teachers for vocational work. 
5. Maintenance of plant and equipment ."2 
The Act excluded technical education for persons under fourteen 
years of age, as well as courses of college grade, thereby eliminating 
assistance for elementary schools and technical or engineering colleges. 
Occupational instruction in religious or privately owned schools was also 
excluded as were projects already being supported under the Agricultural 
Instruction Act. Contrary to the suggestion of the Royal Commission, no 
grant was provided for manual training. 

The policy of the Federal Department of Labour concerning its 
role under the Technical Education Act of 1919 was clearly and concisely 
set forth in its second annual report as follows: 

1. To accept the work already done by each province and to co-operate 
with the provincial official in developing the system of education 
already established. By this procedure, the work in the various 
provinces may be gradually unified and placed on the most efficient 
basis, 


2. To give advice freely, but only when solicited. 


2 canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report, 1919-1920, p. 146 
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3. To direct the attention of the provinces to the importance of } 
training for citizenship as well as for employment. 

4. To cultivate a spirit of goodwill and mutual confidence not only 
between the Department and the Province, but also between the 
provinces to the end that there may be a national co-operation 
in educational effort. 

5 To ensure through every possible agency the continued sympathy 

and co-operation of our industrial labour organization." 

There is evidence to suggest, however, that some of the programs 
supported were not strictly vocational but the shortage of federal adminis- 
trative officials made effective supervision difficult. Although the Federal 
Government had no authority to direct a province to offer a particular type 
of program, financial support could be withheld if a program did not meet 
the conditions set forth in the federal~provincial agreements. 

The provinces agreed to furnish the Minister of Labour with (a) a 
detailed quarterly statement of financial expenditures; (b) an annual atten- 
dance statement showing teachers, enrolment znd attendance; (c) plans and 
specifications of all new buildings or extensions; (d) details of new programs 
with estimated enrolment and (e) any other information as required. Money 
could be claimed only after expenditures were made and Federal authorities 
had the right to examine, at all times, accommodation, textbooks, equipment, 


courses of study, discipline, qualifications of teachers, and all work 


carried out under the Agreement. 


3 Canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report, 1920-1921, p. 100 


+ canada, Department of Labour, "Form of Agreement", Vocational Education, 
Bulletin No. 30, p. 47 


See 


Bys Marehi3i.0 19295 aie Ontario had used its entire allotment; 
however, both British Columbia and Quebec did likewise in the following 
year. Extensions to the life of the agreement in 1929, 1934, 1939 and 1944 
and a broader interpretation allowed all provinces to claim their entire 
allotment, but Manitoba was unable to do so until 1948. During the first 


ten years nearly $8,000,900 was claimed by the provinces. 


TABLE I Summary of Payments under the Technical Education Act* 


| emda 
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126,522.07 
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Amount Paid 
1919-1929 


$ 
75665979 


Amount Available 


198,187.86 


662,113. 9h. 299,046.05 363,067.89 


106 , 768.60 


512,461.28 05 ,692.68 


2,569,655 633 
3,178,608.97 


}2 94445353 aa its) 
| 3,178,608.97 


125. 5302.15 


719,746.56 191,406.49 528 ,340.07 


847,620.91 152,565.92 695,054.99 


21,779.82 


678 524.40 656,744 058 


633,080.55 


COT CRERRSR bee Bee! TORTI 


10,000 ,000.00 


564, ,516.82 


Totals 


68,563.73 
17,964,600.48 | 2,035,399.52 
% 
Canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 30, 
October 1929, p. 42 
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Examination of the number cf centres in which occupational training 
was provided reveals a striking increase during the period from 1920 to 1929. 


In 1920, 32 municipalities offered day classes and 97 offered evening classes. 
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TABLE II Number of Municipalities in Canada Offering 
Vocational Training, 1919-1929% 


NUMBER OF MUNICIPALITIES 


YEAR 
Day Evening 
1919-1920 32 oh 
1920-1921 45 149 
1921-1922 D4, 167 
1922-1923 Dk 156 
1923-1921, 58 156 
1924-1925 65 156 
1925-1926 72 166 
1926-1927 78 ; 170 
1927-1928 86 184, 
1929-1929 89 192 


+ 
Canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 30, 
October 1929;-p."k2 


As Table II shows, during the ten-year period the number of 
municipalities offering day classes had nearly tripled while the number 
offering evening classes almost doubled. In addition, the number of 
centres offering training remained high despite the fact that federal 
financial assistance was expected to terminate in 1929. A classification 
according to type is not available although most day school programs were 
for high school students. 

The increase in student places during the same period can be 


seen from Table III. 
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TALE TII Vocational Fnrolments in Canada, 1919-1929" 


Year Day Wvening | Corresnondence Total 
UOISEIeeO | <b, 510 eee 207 60, 5A 
LOPN-1991 | 11,483 hh bbl 420 56, 7h 
1921622 | 13,583 6,219 lon 61,961 
192820923° | 16,242 53,080 978 70,300 
1923-1924 | 20,527 57,986 asc ule. 79,829 
Loometeos | 2) 13760).62,249 1,638 88,02h 
1925-1926 | 29,010 PVE M Ole 1,396 | 88,961 
1926-1927 | 34,703 60,313 1,666 96,682 
1927-1928 | 40,9641 66,367 1,680 | 109,008 

| 1928-1929. | 45,617) > | 73,877 1,447 121,252 


* Canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education, 
Bulletin Now 30, Ustover hcg) Oe. he 
Nova Scotia had a long history of operating evening vocational 

courses and this continued to be the program which was emphasized during 
receint of federal financial assistance. In 1920, for example, three 
tynes of courses were offered.? 

(a) College short courses of approximately two months each were 

offered during slack seasons. These courses, for which there 


were no fixed educational standards for admission, usually 


Canada, Department of Labour, Annual Report, 1919-1920, pp. 141-142 


consisted of formal classroom work each morning and field or 
laboratory work in the afternoon. Courses offered included: 
land surveying, steam engineering, marine engineering, colliery 
engineering, architectural drafting and design, machine draft- 
ing and design, structural steel drafting, advanced automobile 
repairs, metallurgy, of steel, technical, chemical analysis, 
and assaying. 

(b) An extensive correspondence course division was established 
with a staff of part-time instructors. Sixty-four correspondence 
courses were available which included 15 in business; 3 drafting 
courses; 30 industrial courses; 6 in domestic science; and a 
number of college preparatory courses. 

(c) Industrial continuation courses usually operated two or three 
evenings per week for two hours each. Because of the importance 
of the coal mining industry, it is not surprising that courses 
for miners and mine engineers were quite popular. A program of 
courses covering a three to four year period usually included 
mining regulations and methods of work, ventilating, surveying, 
geology, electricity, first aid, mechanics, steam boilers, steam 
engines, pumps, air compressors, steam power plant operation 
and mechanical drawing. 

The first school in New Brunswick to offer day vocational 
classes was the Carleton County Vocational School which conducted both 
day and evening classes in 1919 in commercial, homemaking, mechanics, 


and agriculture. Agricultural students spent six months doing supervised 
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practical work on the farm and six months in school where they studied 
farm carpentry, blacksmithing, cement work, motor mechanics, farm book- 
keeping, and public speaking. The Saint John Vocational School was 
opened in 1926 and a number of composite schools were established which 
offered four programs: (a) academic, (b) commercial, (c) industrial, and 
(ad) home economics. 

As early as 1919 New Brunswick began using itinerant teachers 
who travelled throughout the province offering short, intensive courses 
to fishermen, auto mechanics and farmers in subjects as, fas engines, 
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automotive electricity, oxy-acetylene welding and the storage battery. 


Pecause of the fact that Quebec was without a Director of 
Technical Fducation for a number of years, reports on progress were 
scanty or non-existent for some years after federal support was first 
instituted.’ In 1926, however, a printing department was opened at 
the Montreal Technical School and instruction was provided in hand 
composition. 

In addition to offering the regular three or four year technical 
courses in such occupations as: foundry work, machine shop, woodworking, 
automotive repair and electricity, during the 1926-27 school year a new 
course, the Trade'ts School course, was established for those individuals 
who were not suited to the work of the technical program. This two-year 
course emphasized practical shop work and was first introduced in tool-— 


making, pattern making, carpentry, cabinet making, machine shop, foundry 


New MPrunswick, Report of the New Brunswick Vocational Education Board 
1919-1920, pp. .5-73 1920-21, p. 83.1921-22, p, 10: 1922-23, p.16: 
UUe3~2h, PP. 2l—22 
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and Se ee At the beginning of his first year, each boy spent 
two weeks in the machine shop, woodworking, foundry and blacksmithing 
before deciding the area in which he wanted to be trained. 

The Province of Ontario, unlike other provinces, gave most of 
its attention to the establishment of day vocational programs and by 
1922 had developed a number of schools and departments which were 
classified as: 

(a) Industrial schools to provide general education and special 
training to boys and girls preparing to enter industry; 

(b) homemaking schools to provide girls with a general education 
and instruction in the art of homemaking; 

(c) art schools to provide training for those who wished instruc-— 
tion in fine or applied arts; 

(d) technical high schools to provide training for those going to 
advanced training or seeking junior executive or technical 
positions in industry; 

(e) commercial high schools to provide a general education as well 
as instruction in various business subjects; and 

(f) agricultural high schools for boys who wanted to enter farming. 
Special classes in steam engineering, electricity, mining and 
navigation were established in suitable localities. 

No attempt was made to organize vocational classes in Sask-— 
atchewan prior to the receipt of federal financial assistance in 1919. 
By 1920, however, day vocational classes were conducted in Regina, Weyburn, 


Moose Jaw and Yorkton. 
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Since agriculture was the chief occupation in Saskatchewan, 
many courses relating to it were conducted throughout the province. These 
were not reported, however, since they did not come within the terms of 
the Technical Education Act. 
Alberta undertook both day and evening vocational classes from 
the beginning of the federal~provincial agreement and by 1921-22, had 
four commercial high schools, two technical schools, one provincial 
institute of technology and art, three parttime schools, two correspondence 
classes, fourteen coal ain schools, four steam engineering schools, 
four sewing and dressmaking schools, and eight business English and arithmetic 
schools. 
The Provincial Institute of Technology and Art which was 
founded in 1916° was used until 1920 for the retraining of soldiers. 
Pre-vocational schools were operated in Edmonton and Calgary. 
The purposes of the program were to: 
(a) stimulate the students; 
(b) reduce drop-outs; 
(c) provide vocational guidance; 
(d) provide vocational training; and 
(e) continue general education. 
In British Columbia federal funds were used to support the three-— 
year courses which had been in operation at a number of centres for some 


time.” 


eDepartment of Labour, Annual Report, 1920-21, p. 118 
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An examination of annual reports by individual provinces for 
projects undertaken with the aid of federal financial assistance, leaves 
no doubt that programs and courses provided during the period from 
1920-1930 depended to a large extent on the availability of federal 
funds. L° When federal allotments were exhausted programs were usually 
curtailed. 

After 1929 provinces receiving financial assistance continued 
to revort progress and although little new was undertaken, those programs 
already undertaken were continued sometimes at a reduced rate. Manitoba 
witnessed an increased enrolment among adults and high school students ~ 
in correspondence instruction. Ontario provided assistance to allow for 
vocational expansion into the less heavily populated areas. Enrolments 
in day and evening classes rose and new day school programs were organized 
in Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. A number of provinces strengthened their 
hs Searle training program through closer co-operation with industry. 
In Quebec, the technical course was lengthened to four years and the ex- 
ploratory program during the first year was lengthened. Additional pro- 
grams provided the larger urban centres included a two-year trade course 
with admission after Grade 8, apprenticeship courses, auto mechanics 
courses and evening classes. Twelve evening schocl centres offered in- 


struction in drawing, mathematics, woodworking and otner trades. In 


1canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 30 
Detober yeahs L046 400s. Des 36; Canada, Department of Labour 
Annual’ ReportylG2 7-28, pp. ibd, Lens: Lordy 1929-1950, “pps b52, 154, 
17h; Ibid, 1930-31, pp. 121, 132 
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Lachine, Chicoutimi, Grand'Mere, Port Alfred and La Tuque facilities for 
woodworking, metal working and drawing were added to their primary 
schools .-+ 
For a complete picture of the growth of the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art in Calpary, the reader is referred to the recent 
study by Simon. 12 
Vocational Education Act 
The Vocational Education Act, which was assented to on August 3, 
1931"? provided the sum of’ $750,000 rer year for fifteen years to be 
distributed on the basis of population for the purpose of promoting voca-~ 
tional educatian throughout Canada. The terms of the Act were very 
general and vocational education itself was not defined nor did the Act 
identify the tynes or levels of programs that would receive Dominion support. 
The Minister of Labour was given broad authority in interpreting the Act 
and administering programs arising from it. It was never proclaimed and, 
herefore, no funds were spent under it. In 1942, it was repealed by 
1h 


she Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act 


Throughout 1936 and 1937 an intensive and extensive study of 
training and work schemes for unemployed youth was undertaken by the 
Youth Training Committee of the National Employment Commission. Asa 


Moavid L. Athanase, "Educational Institutions of Quebec", Quebec, 


June 1934, pp. 67-68 


Dieat : 
Simon, Frank, History of the Alberta Provincial Institute of Technology 
ena Art, 35) "pp. 


13 canada, Vocational Education Act, 1931 


uf ; 
‘canada, Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942 
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result of extensive reading and visits or interviews with over 200 
persons, clubs or associations, a report was prepared outlining training 
schemes, work projects, and “the necessary administrative organizations 
for implementing the recommendations. !? Their recommendations included the 
establishment of the National Volunteer Forest Services, National Volunteer 
Aviation Service, Young Men's Training Centres, and employment projects 
in mining and agriculture. The report stressed the importance of "a con- 
tinuing policy" and adequate counselling, guidance and placement services. 

The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1937, 16 
based on the above report, appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 for the 
training of men and women between the ages of 18 and 30 years who were 
unemployed ant testatered with the Employment Service of Canada. Grants 
were made by the Governor General in Council and were not necessarily on 
the basis of population distribution, however, they required the province 
to expend an equal amount. 

Agreements were signed with provincial governments and provided 
assistance for such things as: | 

1. Allowances to trainees to enable them to take courses away from 
their own homes. 


2. Travelling expenses for trainees, instructors and supervisory 


personnel. 


l5canada, Report of the Youth Employment Committee, 12 pp. 
16canada, Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937 
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3. The appointment of supervisors of projects, placement officers, 
vocational guidance officers, class instructors and teachers. 

4. Compensation for accidents. 

5. Medical aid in camps or boarding residences. 

6. Provision of equipment, machinery, materials, supplies. 

7. Printing, advertising, publicity. 

8. Provision of organized recreation, physical education, instruc— 

tion in health, citizenship, etc. 

9. Rentals of buildings for class accommodation. 

10. Training wages in forestry and mining projects.+’ 
The Dominion would not contribute towards the cost of administra- 

tion, land, buildings, equipment, taxes, license fees, permits, legal 

fees, advisory and consulting fees or office supplies. 
Forestry training was undertaken in five provinces and included 

class instruction in first aid, surveying, use and care of equipment, 

fire prevention and control, identification of trees, forest parasites, 

health, cultural subjects and camp cookery. Practical work ecnated 

of construction of telephone lines, lookout towers, roads and trails, 

and fire guards; the cutting of firewood, planting of seedlings, and 

fighting of fires. Nearly 2,000 individuals underwent training in forestry. 
Mine training was provided in five provinces. In Nova Scotia 

and Quebec, trainees operated government-owned mines as part of their 


17 canada, Youth Training Agreement, 1937, p. 1 (not published) 
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training project. In other provinces, most of the training involved 
vrospecting, feolorical surveying, and technical or clerical instruc- 
ten: 

Learnership and apprenticeship courses were undertaken in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. Young persons undertook formal 
training together with, or followed by, a period of on-the-job instruc- 
tion. In a number of provinces, employers were paid for their work in 
giving the instruction. 

Home service training schools were established in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. These schools, which enrolled over 1,700 
young women during the first year, provided theoretical and practical 
instruction in home service work. 

Occupational training for men, under the close supervision of 
a local advisory body, provided instruction in a wide variety of 
occupations. Thirty to forty hours of instruction were given each week 
for periods varying in length from two to six months. Special placement 
officers attempted to secure employment for trainees. 

Physical education and recreation projects were conducted in 
over 200 centres in British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba in 1938-39. 
Instruction included sports, dancing, health, first aid and citizenship. 

Rural courses for men and women were provided in all provinces 
and varied from short courses of 60 hourst duration to full-time classes 


lasting for six months. Women's courses usually centered around cooking, 
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sewing and home handicrafts. Men's courses generally emphasized know-— 
ledge and skill required by farmers in a number of provinces and included 
farm avprenticeship. Instruction in fish processing was carried on in 
Prince Edward Island. Other courses offered under this legislation included 
home and convalescent aid, waitress training, special home services (dinners, 
teas, and varties) and leadership. 

Special emphasis was attached to locating suitable employment 
for those who had undertaken training. In addition to utilizing the regular 
facilities of the Employment Service of Canada, by 1940, 42 full-time 
and 9 part-time staff members wars added to the staff. Instructors also 
provided assistance in locating placement opvortunities and many individ- 
vals found emvloyment on their Own initiative or became self-employed. 
In the Fort William Vocational School approximately 85 per cent of the 
students completing the training program obtained work in occuvations 
related to their training. 

Early in 1939 classes were established in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and New Brunswick to train 
wireless operators, aero-engine fitters, mechanical transport workers, 
air frame mechanics and electricians for the RCAF. The trainees, with 
either Grade 11 or 12 education, enlisted in the RCAF following completion 
of their training program. The RCAF lent the equipment and prepared the 
outline to be followed. These classes were later to become part of the 
War Hmergency Training Program and were expanded to include such new 
occupations as radio repairmen, driver mechanics, instrument makers, plumbers, 


cooks, welders and clerks for all branches of the armed forces. 
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During the period from 1937 to 1942, the federal government 


contributed nearly $3,500,000 towards youth training programs. 


National Forestry Program 
The belief that forestry projects were worthwhile as a means 


for providing training and work projects is evidenced by the study under- 


taken in 1935 by Newton - White-© 


and the strong emphasis on it in the 
Youth Enployment Committee Report.’ It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a separate forestry program was inaugurated in Too. 

Parliament appropriated $1,000,000 for the forestry programs in 
1939, of which $415,000 was turned over to the Department of Mines and 
Resources for projects to be carried on entirely at the expense of the 
Dominion Government. During the second and final year of the program, 
only $460,000 was appropriated, thereby reducing the number of trainees 
involved. 

Trainees participated in class instruction; physical education 
and ee, Se clearing, construction and maintenance of roads, trails, 
boundaries and telephone lines; cutting of pulpwood, pit props, fuelwood 
and telephone poles; building of fireguards, docks, dams, bridges, culverts, 
towers, camp sites, fireplaces, and fences; and the general operation and 
conservation activities of forest stations. 

Nearly $300,000, in addition to that spent directly by the Department 
of Mines and Resources, was claimed by the provinces in addition to federal 


training programs for forestry training during the year 1939-40. Trainees 


1€ Newton - White, E. Forestry as a Measure of Unemployment Relief, 80 pp. 


(not published) 
canada Report of the Youth Employment Committee, p. 18 


oY Canadas Department of Labour, Review of the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
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Training Programme and the National Forestry Programme, 1939-40, pp. 18-24 
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were provided with allowances (about $1.00 per day plus board and lodging), 
half the cost of a uniform, and free medical services. Activities under- 
taken were similar to those of the forestry program under the Youth 
Training Agreement. 

Under the provincially operated programs the normal week was of 
44 hours! duration of which about 4 hours were devoted to class instruc~ 
tion in such things as: general forestry operations; wood craft; care 
and use of tools and equipment; radio operation; general education sub- 
jects; life saving; first aid; citizenship; health; swimming and cooking. 
Camps of approximately 30 trainees each were established and projects 
similar to those on the Dominion forest stations were undertaken. In 


other cases, individual trainees were assigned to work witha forest ranger. 


ein 
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Wartime and Post-War Developments 


As war clouds appeared on the horizon, increasing emphasis 
was placed on training and work programs for youth. With the onset of 
hostilities, programs were diverted to meet the needs for trained personnel, 
especially in the armed forces and in defence industries. New and broader 
legislation was required and was introduced. This legislation provided the 
authority to operate and share in training programs, not only during war 


years, but for nearly two decades thereafter. 


War _Hmergency Training 
In September 1940, War Emergency Training was undertaken and a 


special schedule (Schedule K) was attached to the Youth Training Agreement 
to provide training for individuals for skilled or semi-skilled workers in 
war industries and the Armed Forces.* This schedule applied to all of the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. 

The War Emergency Training Program was conducted at federal 
expense under the authority of the War Measures Act and covered the entire 
cost of such things as salaries of teachers and instructors, providing that 
they were engaged full time; the cost of allowances and travelling expenses 
of trainees; material and supplies; and tools, provided that the tools re- 
mained availabled to the federal government. In addition, breakage of 


machinery, accident protection, rental of equipment, half the cost of new 


loanada, Order in Council P.C. 4506, September 11, 1940 
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equipment, extra cost to the school for light and power, and any additional 
costs directly attributable to this program were included. Later clerical 
and secretarial assistance and certain office equipment were considered 
shareable expenditures. 

Trainees received from four to five hundred hours of intensive 
occupational instruction. Training was carried out in classes at technical 
schools, universities, industrial establishments or other centres for both 
men and women who were sixteen years of age or older and who wanted to enter 
or were already in war industries. Close liaison was established between 
schools and the local industries for which training was given. 

Approximately $24,000,000 was expended under the War Hmergency 
Training Program. Table 1 shows that most of the money was spent for 


salaries of instructors and supervisors and for allowances to trainees. 


Table 1. Approximate Expenditures under the Dominion-Provincial 
War Emergency Training Program, 1940 - 194,6* 


Allowance to Trainees > 9,514,059 
Salaries of Instructors and Supervisors 953305113 
Materials, Supplies, Hand Tools eeVLUgoon 
Travelling Expenses ) 241,347 
Machinery and Equipment 641,636 
Alterations to Buildings Cees iG 
Operating Costs of Schools 153605305 


Regional Administrators 385 448 


$ 23,823,140 


“CVT, Annual Report, 1945-46, p. 10 
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Training was provided for over 180,000 individuals in war 

industries and over 120,000 persons in the armed forces (see Table 2). 

The program, which had its largest enrolments during 1942 and 1943, 


terminated on March 31, 1946. 


Table 2. War Bmergency Training Enrolments* 


OFA ELT BAEC ARTS PEE I ARN SAE DPE IES VEEN Ct ONE ARS Ek EIT 8 2 SECA WINN ETE ORS PERSO 


1940-1 1941-2 1942-3 19L3—-4 LIARS 1945—~6 Total 


ARES SEH BI I TRI MICAS RRND STERN INA AN OIL RLS TET OUR NST SS IIAD AOS TOASTED ATED IN A MESSED SO PPE RLS D1 REI NOR BADR LETS TES TR LATED 


ee JN gue. Gl eke | 5799 Lieb 13253 LB) 733 


Industry 


Service 9,162 28,826 35,041 39,124 9,954 1,592 123,699 


SPE AF RY EAT PEE OIE SNIPS DET US SOE ASE BSP ETD ROA TE POR SE EESTY PI PRATER YET STRATE SY MAT UTE ETS 


+ 
CVT, Enrolments, Annual and Cumulative, not published 


Training programs for the army were provided for blacksmiths, 
bricklayers, carpenters, cooks, coppersmiths, draftsmen, electricians, 
fitters, instrument makers, motor and driver mechanics, plumbers, radio 
repairmen, tinsmiths and welders. For the RCAF, training was given for 
aero-engine mechanics, air frame mechanics, radio mechanics, clerks, wire- 
less operators, wireless repairmen, electricians, instrument mechanics, 
carpenters and metal workers. In addition, pre~aircrew training of an 
academic nature was provided. Bench fitters, radio technicians and engine 
room mechanics were trained for the navy. Although this program operated 
on a greatly reduced scale following the close of the war, it continued to 
provide skilled tradesmen, under Schedule K~1, throughout the life of the Act. 

Under the War Hmergency Training Program, provision was made for 
the federal government to carry the cost of training programs in industry 


on condition that the company provide: (a) adequate training facilities, 
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(b) full-time instructors, (c) training equipment and supplies, 

(d) suitable courses of study. Salaries of iieeruesore and allowances 
to trainees were provided by the federal government, provided the above 
conditions were met and the company agreed to accept supervision. In 
one project under this program, men from the aircraft industry were 
sent to California for advanced training in aircraft production. 

The training of foremen and supervisors received additional 
emphasis during the year 1942-43 with the institution of a number of five- 
day "J" type courses. During the year Job Instruction Training was 
provided for over 17,000 persons, Job Relations Training to nearly 4,000 
and Job Methods Training to 12 people. Later, this training was made 
available to federal government employees and Job Safety Training was added. 

By 1951 the necessity for training programs for defence industries 
resulted in the re-introduction of Schedule K-2 and the organization of 
classes in aircraft sheet metal work, machine shop practice, machine eeu 
operation, welding and drafting. By 1955, the only class in operation was 
one in British Columbia for welders in the ship building industry. This 


apparently was the last class conducted under this schedule. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 

In 1942 a new piece of enabling legislation called, appropriately 
enough, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, came into existence.” 
This Act provided for the continuation of projects begun under the Youth 
Training Act of 1939, the training of individuals in war industries and the 


armed forces, the training of war veterans, the unemployed, persons involved 


2 , ee 
Canada, Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942 
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in conservation and development of natural resources, apprentices, 
supervisors in industry, and for the promotion of research and dissemina~ 
tion of information. In addition, vocational training at a level equivalent 
to the secondary school level was encouraged. | 

The Act provided for the establishment of a Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to advise the Minister of Labour on matters relating to 
vocational education. The first Council was appointed on December 1, 1942 
and was composed of 16 members representing employers, employees, technical 
education, women's organizations, agriculture, war veterans and adult 
education. mines then, additional members have been added although the 
wide representation has been retained. Council members received no pay 
although travelling and living expenses are provided while Council is in 
session and while members are engaged in the work of Council away from home. 
The Council met twice yearly and was under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred 
McNally for a period of 25 years. 

The provisions of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act were 
implemented by federal-provincial agreements, a numberoof which were 
signed during the 18 years in which the Act was in force. A brief des- 
cription of each agreement follows: 
Apprentice Training Agreement 

Although apprenticeship as a technique for developing occupational 
competence was actively discussed and urged as part of the national voca- 
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tional training program in the early 1920's,” provincial apprenticeship 
legislation was slow to evolve and federal-provincial apprentice training 


agreements did not emerge until 194b «+ The first agreements were for a 


canada, Department of Labour, Vocational Education, Bulletins 4,7,16 and 22 


+Canada, Department of Labour, Apprenticeship Training Agreement, 


April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1954 
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ten-year period and required each participating province to have a suitable 
apprenticeship act. As a result of this requirement, new apprenticeship 
legislation was enacted in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. All apprentices undertaking training were to be registered by a 
provincial authority, and were to be under a written indenture of appren— 
ticeship. Apprentices could be indentured to an individual employer, an 
industry, or to other responsible organizations, and upon the completion 
of training received a provincial certificate. All normal instructional, 
administrative and supervisory costs were shared by the provincial and 
federal governments. In 1954, the apprenticeship agreement was renewed 
for another ten-year period and is now in effect with all provinces except 
Quebec.? | 

An examination of enrolment in upnrentl coe arene (Table 3) 
shows a steady growth from 412 registered apprentices in 1944-45 to more 
than 14,000 in 1960. Major increases in enrolment occcurred in 1945 and 
1957 which parallel the dates on which new federal-provincial training 


agreements became effective. 


‘ 


Apprenticeship agreements were signed with the provinces as follows: 


1944 Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario 

1953 Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 
1954 Newfoundland, Northwest Territories 

1962 Prince Fdward Island 
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Table 3. Annual Imrolment in Apprentice Training Program 194),-1961* 


Year nro lment 
L9LN—A5S 412 
1945-h6 2,828 
1946-47 | Balled 
1947-48 | 3 5625 
1948-49 4, ,086 
1949-50 4, 845 
1950-51 5 ,286 
1951-52 5 892 
1952-53 6,973 
1953-54 | Tere 
1954-55 8,611 
1955-56 9,297 
1956-57 9,928 
1957-58 125925 
1958-59 14,729 
1959-60 13 426 
1960-61 14 4.88 
TOTAL 128 ,662 


4 
CVT, Enrolments: Annual and Cumulative, not published 


The federal government's share for apprenticeship training for 
the first year 1944-45 was slightly over $6,000 whereas for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1961, over $1,600,000 was paid by the federal 
government in support of apprentice training. Increased expenditures 
parallel increased enrolments and coincide with the signing of federal- 


provincial training agreements. 
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Table 4. Annual Federal Expenditures for Apprentice Training* 


Year Amount 
LIAS $ 644,7h.675 
1945—4.6 43,053.31 
194.6--1,7 119,745 0&3 
1947-48 112,650.61 
LIL B—L9 25h, 5758.12 
1949-50 399 12k 071 
1950-51 427,387.12 
1951-52 493,954.18 
1952-53 77h 421.02 
1953-54 19515 1.89 
195 4—55 838,858.17 
1955=56 891,198.40 
1956-57 1,033 5979.39 
1957-58 BP EAE Vir 
1958-59 1,674 591 hd 
1959~60 1,790 5496.80 
1960-61 1 638,046.79 
TOTAL $ 12,583,645 .72 


+ 
CVT, Federal Expenditures, not published 


For a more detailed study of the history and status of apprentice- 
ship in Canada, the reader is referred to the following pamphlets which 
were published by the Federal Department of Labour: Apprenticeship in Canada, 


A Modern System of Apprenticeship, The Quebec Answer to Apprenticeship, and 


Apprenticeship in Manufacturing. 
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Re-establishment Training Agreement 

Re-establishment Training Agreements were signed with all provinces 
in 1945, although discharged members of the armed forces were provided with _ 
training as early as 1941. The entire cost of veterans training, as well as 
the necessary counselling and supervision, was borne by Veterans Affairs. 
Training courses were organized and operated by the Department of Labour 
through the Vocational Training Branch. 


Table 5. kmnrolment under the Veterans Re-~Establishment 
Training Agreement, 1943 ~- 194.8% 


1943-1944 2,058 
194-1945 6,014 
1945-1946 19,270 
1946-1947 61,212 
1947-1948 15 29k 
TOTAL 133,848 


Training was provided for 133,848 veterans between 1943 and 1948 
at which date, because of small enrolment, Re-establishment Training Agree- 
ments were terminated. In many cases, the provinces took over the veterans! 
training centres at that time and used them for provincial training programs. 
After April 1, 1948, the training of veterans was consolidated, as Schedule L 
of the federal-provincial Vocational Training Agreement. 

Although discharged members of the armed forces were provided with 
trainhe! as early as 1941, this program did not involve large numbers of 


trainees until the period from 1944 to 1948. 
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Pre-matriculation classes were provided to allow ex-service 
personnel to reach university entrance level in those subjects lacking 
in their previous educational program. New classes were Suavted every 
two to four weeks and schools operated on a l2-month basis. Classes 
were established in every occupation for which there was a demand for 
training. Between 1946 and 1948 training for veterans was provided in 
approximately 100 private trade schools, 200 private business colleges, 60 
municipal or provincial institutions and 75 special veterans training 
centres. In addition, many veterans enrolled in correspondence courses 


or the regular apprentice training program. 


Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement 

Upon the recommendations of the National Advisory Council, further 
provisions of the Vocationéel Training Co-ordination Act were implemented by 
the Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement which was signed with each of the 
provinces in 1945. Assistance uncer this agreement was provided under the 
authority of the War Measures Act in order to override two restrictions, 
namely: (a) the province and the Dominion must share equally; and (b) the 
project could not become effective until after the close of the oa 

The agreement covered a ten-year er hs provided financial 
assistance for vocational training at the secondary school level but not 
exclusively in secondary schools. The money was allotted as follows: 
(a) an outright annual grant of $10,000 for each province during the life 
of the agreement; (b) annual grant of $1,910,000 for the ten-year period, 
to be allotted among the provinces in proportion to the number of young 
people:in the 15 to 19 year age group; (this money to be matched by the 


province); (c) $10,000,000 for capital expenditures to be allotted among 


Oe ia in’ Council, P.C. 1L6he, March,8, 1945 
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the provinces on the basis of the proportion of young people in the 
15-19 year age group. Projects under the $10,000,000 grant had to be 
approved before March 31, 1948 and depended upon the province spending 
an equal amount. ‘Twenty-five per cent of this grant was earmarked for 
equipment. 

Federal financial assistance was not available for courses in 
Grade 9 or below, unless (in Grade 9) 50% of the time was devoted to 
vocational subjects. University courses, manual training and other 
general or pre~vocational courses were excluded but post~secondary 
technical education courses were considered shareable. 

‘the Cree Tee COn en stipulated that the agreement include a 
clause adequately protecting provincial autonomy in the field of educa- 
tion and in the control and administration of vocational schools. 

The annual grant to the provinces was available for administrative 
and supervisory staff, teachers, guidance workers, the training of teachers, 
maintenance and repair of equipment, preparation of vocational correspon- 
dence courses, machinery, equipment, hand tools, supplies, materials, and 


bursaries for students attending vocational schools. 
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Table 6. Federal Financial Assistance To Provinces under Vocational 
Schools Assistance Agreement, 1945 - 1957% 


Annual Capital 
Allotment Assistance 
43h 5945 .23 292 4250.00 727 5195 23 
270 ,092~32 81,999.99 380 ,092.32 
97h 5380.48 46,358.59 15420 ,739.07 
1,086,799 .34 4,33 ,000.00 1,519,799.34 
7 4.60 5262.44 3 5139 ,400.00 105599 , 662.44 


| 75110 5500.00 2,807 ,685 .93 9,916 5165.93 


1,047 5699.24 LA9 5407.78 L497 107.02 
1,593 859.40 857,563.48 2 451,422.88 
1,689 ,390.37 700 »200.00 2,389 590637 
1,542 5429.54 D9) p29 9899 Aly 5629508 
13,265.94 - 13,265.94 
4, 5673.15 2 5586.82 7 5259.97 


23 256,297 46 9,805 852.58 33 ,062,150.04 


“ovr, Federal Expenditures, not published 

Under this agreement, approximately $33,000,000 was claimed by 
the provinces in support of their vocational training programs. Nearly 
one-third of this was used to provide improved facilities and the remainder 
was used for operating expenditures and allowances to trainees. This 


agreement was later extended to 1957. 


Composite schools, which were favoured in New lrunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and lritish Columbia, usually offered the follow- 
ing vocational prorrams: industrial, technical, commercial or business, 
home economics and apriculture. The prorram, usually of three years' 
duration, often required enrolees to follow the same course as other 


students in English, social studies, health and science. 


Sha 
Vocational high schools, on the other hand, offered programs 
which were orientated more specifically toward occupational preparation 
and with less emphasis on the academic subjects. A number of schools, 
such as the Central High School of Commerce in Hamilton, Central Technical 
School and Danforth Technical Schools in Toronto, Westdale Secondary 
School and the F. R. Close School in Hamilton, operated co-operative 
training schemes whereby the student spent part time in business or industry. 
Arrangements varied from school to school, but students were released from 
regular class fora fed fede: a full day or a full week at a time for 
practical work experience for which some students received pay. 
Vocational Training Agreement 
The Vocational Training Agreement in 1948 was an attempt to 
consolidate many of the existing schedules under one agreement. It provided 
for the federal government to share in the costs of training the following 


groups and at the following levels of federal participation: 


Division A - Veterans 100% of provincial costs 
‘ B — Unemployed 50% =" " " 
, C — Youth 50% it " 
' D - Foremen and Supervisors 50% " " it 


This agreement was later revised to include tradesmen in the armed 
services, workers in defence industries, and disabled persons for which the 
share of training expenditures was 100%, 75% and 50% respectively. 
Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement 

In 1950, an agreement on vocational correspondence courses was 
signed with the provinces. The sum of $125,000 was allotted for the five- 
year period ending March 31, 1955. The cost of preparing and printing 


correspondence courses was shareable by the federal government provided 


ree 


that these courses were made available to residents of other provinces 

for the same fee as was paid in the province in which the course originated. 
An interprovincial correspondence course committee was appointed to advise 
on the needs for vocational correspondence courses throughout Canada. From 
its inception until March 31, 1961, $94,920.65 was paid in support of this 
program. This service is still being provided to all provimes. 

Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2 

The Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2 provided the 
sum of $40,000,000 for vocational and technical training during the five- 
year period; from 1957 to 1962; $25,000,000 was allocated for capital 
expenditures and the remaining $15,000,000 was provided in annual allotments 
ranging from $25 million in each of the first two years to $35 million each 
of the last two years. The money was allocated to the ee: as follows: 

(1) An initial allotment of $30,000 to each province and $20,000 
to each of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon; 
(2) The balance was allotted on the basis of the number of 

individuals in the 15 to 19 year age group; 

(338 The province's share must equal the contribution of the federal 
government. 

Special attention was given to the development of trade and occupa- 
tional training courses and centres as well as training programs, at the 
advanced technical tei 

This agreement was the first to set forth the principle of providing 
a minimum or maximum allocation of money; for example, not more than 50% of 
the annual allotment was available for buildings and equipment; not more than 


70% of the annual allotment was available for the operational costs of 


‘canada, Vocational and Technical Training Agreement No. 2, p. 3 
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vocational or composite high schools; at least 10% of the annual allotment 
was for advanced technical training or trade and occupational training; 
and at least 2% of the annual allotment was for trades and technical 
teacher training. 

Most regular expenditures incurred in operating a vocational 
program were shareable by the federal government. 


Table 7. Total #xpenditures under Vocational and Technical 
Training Agreement No. 2, 1957-1961 


prea sllatment ess Total 
$ b $ 

Nfld. 369 287.40 - 369 ,287.40 
Piel. 138 321.53 156,506.74 294 828.27 
N.S. 606,921.51 21,980.54 628,902.05 
N.B. 530,500.00 678,989.76 1,209 489.76 
Que. - si a 

Ont. 3,082 ,786.00 1, 018,307.50 7,101,093450 
Man. 643,948.47 98,720.67 7h2 5649.14 
Sask. 678,667.50 15201,439 17 1,880 ,107.07 
cine 810,293.50 1,709,592.89 - 2,519,886.39 
Bie. 873,822.00 1,213 ,468.10 2 087 5290.10 
N.W.T. 54,320.18 35,600.00 89,920.18 
Yor 23, 3906057. - 23,320.51 
TOTALS js01251957.06 9,134,605 .38 16,946.800.44 


By March 31, 1961 less than half of the $40,000,0CO had been 


claimed by the provinces. (uebec did not make any claims of these funds 


ome 


nor did Newfoundland and the Yukon against allotments for capital expansion. 
Ontario claimed nearly half of the total federal expenditures having used 
$3,000,000 from the annual allotment and $4,000,000 from the special allot~ 
ment for new facilities. 
Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement 

Under the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreement of 1959 
the previous schedulesestablished under the Vocational Training Agreement 
were retained and additional ones added. Schedules established and the 


rate of federal assistance were: 


Schedule C ~ Vocational Correspondence Courses 50% 
nt G - Federal Government Employees 100% 
" H ~ Assistance to Students 50% 
: K - Service Tradesmen 100% 
it M ~- Unemployed Workers 50% 
" P - Primary Industries 50% 
" Q ~ Foremen and Supervisors 50% 
" R ~ Disabled Persons 50% 


Assistance under Schedule M was later raised to 75% in those 
provinces in which the number of training days in a fiscal year exceeds 


7% of the adult population of the ora 


Border in Council, P.C. 1960-10/1214, September 8, 1960; 
Order in Council, P.C. 1960-8/1399, October 13, 1960. 
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SECTION IV 


The Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 


In 1960, all federal-provincial activities in the field of 
vocational education were grouped under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act and two agreements were entered into with the 
provinces. They were the Apprenticeship Training Agreement and the 
Technical and Vocational Training Agreement. A brief description of 
each follows. Detailed enrolment figures under the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act are available from the Education 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Technical and Vocational Training Agreement 


This agreement contained ten schedules or programs. 
Program 1 — Vocational High School 

The Technical and Vocational High School Program covered any 
courses or programs of regular secondary schools, technical, vocational 
or composite high schools where the full-time courses had a minimum of 
50 per cent of school time spent in instruction preparing for an occupation. 
This included technical, trade or occupational practice and theory, 
mathematics, science and drawing. 

In addition, co-operative training programs in which high 
school students spend a minimum of 50 per cent of their time on the job 
were eligible for federal assistance. 

The Act allowed the federal government to contribute up to a 
total of $15,000,000 during the period from April 1, 1961 to March 31, 1967 
to all provinces for operating vocational high school programs and courses 


on a sharing basis not to exceed 50 per cent of provincial costs. Not 


ei 


more than $3,000,000 could be allotted in any year and the allotments 
were made on the basis of the number of persons in the 15-19 year 

are group in each province. Allocations and claims under the program 
were as follows: 


Table 1. Program 1 - Allotments to Provinces 
based on 1961 Census 15-19 Years 


Local Claims Fuad 


Province . Allotment 1961-67 © Beth, Ataris? 
b $ 

Nfld. 576,510 Noire e 
A OR ie | 260,289 igo 
Na 48: 761,154 &75 ,157 
N. B. 664,125 767 S86 
Que. 1 OE , 685 2,691,000 
Ont. beg. 1 323379 4,672,434 
Man. 820 , 582 939 5339 
Sask. 839,182 987,580 
Bi ta. 1,075,664 1,246,549 
B.C. 1,199,143 1,382, 601 
eis 1355379 Thode 
N. W. T. 126,920 Lb2Q» 
Canada Total LE yO oo7 LALOR ye 5 


Enrolments under Program 1 for the six-year 


period are as follows: 


Year . Enrolment 
1961-62 Not available 
1962-63 119,943 
1963-64 163 ,890 
1964-65 189 ,326 
1965-66 214,165 
1966-67 239,056 
Program 2 


The Technician Training Program to which the federal government 
contributed 50 per cent of provincial costs, provided training at the 
post-secondary school level. Training under this category covered the 
fields of engineering, science, business or other fields requiring 
advanced theoretical and practical training but did not include training 
for university credit. Prince Edward Island was the only province which 
did not offer technician training. | 

Courses under this program emphasized an understanding and 
application of mathematical, scientific, technological or other principles 
required by a specific occuvational field. Courses were of 2 or 3 years! 
duration but all consisted of at least 2,400 hours of instruction. 

During the course of the program, and after considerable 
discussion, general agreement was reached on national standards for 
technician training. A Diploma of Applied Arts or a Diploma of Technology 


is awarded to a student who completes a course requiring a minimum of 
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2,400 hours beyond high school completion and who has school leaving 
credits in mathematics, science and language. The curriculum criteria 
for such programs include 10 to 15% of student's contact time in 
general education, 15 to 20% in canteen technical nchivasa, LO to 30% 
in mathematics and basic sciences, and 35 to 60% in the technical 
specialty. 

The growth of technician training programs during the period 


was as follows: 


Federal 
Year Enrolment Expenditures 
1961-62 Not available see? 
1962-63 11,517 Grom 11. 
1963-64 BSH, 7,064,083 
1964-65 19,610 1052355 960 
1965-66 Piha $493k 413 
1966-67 27,694 SH OS Mees 


Presently there are 42 institutions across Canada providing 
technician training. Twenty-two of these institutions are in Quebec, 
seven are in Ontario, and two in each of the remaining provinces, 
excepting Manitoba with one and Prince Edward Island without any. 

The technician training program offers more than 75 courses 
in such widely divergent fields as: architectural technology, petroleum 
technology, mechanical technology, electrical and electronic technology, 
metallurgical technology, civil technology, aeronautical technology, 


refrigeration and air conditioning technology, and medical technology. 


eh 


Program 

The Trade and Other Occupational Training Program had a 
three-pronged objective:- (1) to assist employed persons wishing to 
upgrade their skills; (2) to help those about to enter employment; and 
(3) to provide training for those individuals wishing to retrain for 
changes in occupation. The federal government reimbursed the provinces 
for 50 per cent of operating expenditures. 

To qualify for training under this program, trainees must 
have left elementary or secondary schools and have been over the com— 
pulsory school attendance age, 

Training programs were available in more than 100 occupations 
including: agriculture, art, automotive building construction, barbering 
and beauty culture, cooking, commercial, drafting, electricity and 
electronics, fishing, forestry, mechanical trades, needle trades, paper— 
making, practical nursing, ship building, shoe repair, textiles, watch 
repair and wireless communication. 

Growth of the program can best be illustrated by the following 


tabulation of enrolments and expenditures: 


Federal 
Year Enrolment Expenditures 
1961-62 Not available ye 
1962-63 Not available 1930000 
1963-64 va 2, (00 ,Hoe 
196h-65* ST 5202 3 5575000 
1965-66" 60,065 2,278,257 
1966-67 75,812 1,626,106 


*Includes in-class training of apprentices. 


Program 4 

Training in Co-operation with Industry, Program 4, was concerned 
with the upgrading and retraining of workers in new skills and processes 
to meet the changing needs of industry and also the training of super- 
visory and management personnel. This program also included a wide 
variety of courses for owner/managers of small businesses. 

Projects undertaken under this program were developed jointly 
by the province and one or more employers or industries in a particular 
area. 

Training was provided in public or approved private schools, 
in industrial establishments by means of full-time, part-day, day or 
evening, day release, sandwich, on-the-job type of programs, or by 
correspondence courses. 

The federal government contributed 50 per cent of provincial 
expenditures on approved training programs, Where training was provided 
for those unemployed for at least half of the work week but gainfully 
employed during the remainder, the federal government contributed 
75 per cent of provincial training costs. 

Federal expenditures and enrolments under Program 4 since 1961 


are as follows: 


Enrolment ere 
Year ‘nrolmen enditures 
1961-62 1,705 awive 
1962-63 3,770 56,478 
1963-64 7 puk 88,018 
1964-65 9 Lg? 329,074 
1965-66 20,103 629 ,380 
1966-67 39,204 1,194,025 


Program 5 


This program was designed to provide training for unemployed 
persons to improve their employment opportunities by increasing their 
basic education, trade, technical or occupational competence. 

In this program, the federal government provided up to 75 
per cent of training costs. 

After the passage of the Training Allowances Act in 1966, all 
of the provinces, except British Columbia, signed agreements whereby 
the federal government agreed to pay 100 per cent of a basic allowance of 
$35.00 per week to all Program 5 trainees. In addition, the federal 
government agreed to pay 90 per cent of supplemental allowances up to 
$55.00 per week to enable trainees to support dependents and to cover 
the extra cost of living away from home while in training. 

Training under this program could be of the "refresher" type 
or training for employment in an occupation not previously followed by 
the trainee. 

Enrolments and federal expenditures under this program since 1961 


are as follows: 


; Federal 
Year Enrolment sxpengatures 
1961-62 26,887 3,941, 586 
1962-63 38,439 1, 751g ok 
1963-64 19 5047 LOSh923 353 
1964-65 59,621 13,600,000 
1965-66 80,991 23,979,352 
1966-67 150,044 54,232,229 


Propram 6 

The Training of the Disabled Program provided for the 
technical or vocational or professional training, retraining, or 
vocational assessment of any disabled Canadian who, because of a con- 
tinuing disability, required training to fit him for employment in a 
suitable occupation. 

Fifty per cent of the provincial costs of approved programs 
was contributed by the federal government. 

Under this program, training was given in full-time or 
part-time classes for periods up to two years. In certain cases, this 
period was extended. Where necessary, because of an individual's 
particular disability, specialized training techniques such as 
individual tutoring, home instruction or correspondence courses were 
employed. 

Enrolments and federal expenditures under Program 6 since 


1961 are as follows: 


Federal 
Year Enrolment, Expenditures 
1961-62 2,765 Dat 
1962-63 2,968 78,600 
1963-64, 2,185 604,997 
1964-65 3,981 655,001 
1965-66 3,964 799,894, 


1966-67 | 4,581 818,703 


Prorram 


The Training of Technical and Vocational Teachers Program 
included training for technical and vocational teachers and for 
supervisors and administrators of technical and vocational training 
prorrams, 

This program, to which the federal government contributed 
50 per cent, was based on courses designed and organized for the train- 
ing or upgrading of technical and vocational teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Under the program, emphasis was placed on techniques 
applicable to the instruction or supervision of adults and to the 
administration of technical and vocational training programs. Voca— 
tional teachers had to have occupational competence prior to undertaking 
teacher training. 

Enrolments and expenditures under this program since 1961 


are as follows: 


Federal 
-Year Enrolment Expenditures 
1961-62 N.A. nee 
1962-63 601 2223943 
1963-64, 7h9 ; 380, 504 
1964-65 L623 614,609 
1965-66 172 429,245 
1966-67 610 1,081,022 


One of the interesting developments under this program was the 
co-operative teacher training program carried on by the four Atlantic 


provinces and located in Moncton. An advisory council, representing the 


ma he 


four provinces, was constituted and met repeularly to advise the Minister 
of Education in New Brunswick, who was responsible for operating the 
program, on matters related to vocational teacher training. The 

actual training was carried out at the New Brunswick Institute of 
Technology in Moncton. 

In addition, during the course of the agreement, vocational 
teacher education programs were developed or strengthened at the 
University of British Columbia, the University of Alberta, the 
University of Saskatchewan, the Manitoba Institute of Technology, 
Ontario College of Education, Althouse College of Education and Laval 
Institute of Technology, The University of Alberta program included 


studies at the graduate level. 


Progran 8 


Training for Federal Departments and Agencies provided for 
training for members of the Armed Services or for tradesmen or workers 
for occupations as requested by any department or agency of the 
federal government. Most of the training carried on under this program 
was for marine engineers and other ships officers who were seeking 
certificates of competence to meet the requirements of marine legislation. 
For such training or training services provided by a pro- 
vince, the federal government'contributed up to 100 per cent of training 
costs, depending upon the degree of responsibility of the federal 


povernment. 
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Enrolments and expenditures under this program since 1961 


are as follows: 


Federal 
Year Enrolment Expenditures 
1961-62 NA. 26 83h 
1962-63 by 69 ,2k7 
1963-64, DES | 58,826 
1964-65 1,446 61,922 
1965-66 Lbs 73 9452 
1966-67 > 114, A7k 


Program 9 


The Student Aid Program was a means whereby financial assis-— 
tance was given to students at university and to nurses-—in-training. 

Those eligible for this assistance were students of good 
scholastic aptitude registered in a full-time university course leading 
to a degree (cther than theology), and nurses—in-training who, otherwise, 
would be unable to undertake or continue their training. At the dis- 
cretion of the province, assistance could take the form of a grant or 
a loan or as a combination of both. 

This program was a continuation of the old student aid 
program which was established nearly 39 years ago and expenditures 
under the program were frozen at $219,000 per year. 

Program 10 

A Manpower Requirements and Training Research Program was 

added to the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement to stimulate 


and encouragre research projects undertaken in the province for providing 
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information relating to technical and vocational training and manpower 
requirements. The federal government paid 50 per cent of approved 
provincial expenditures. 

Expenditures under the program were as follows: 

1965-66 $ 13,138.00 
1966-67 114,071.58 
Capital Expenditures Program 

Under this program, the federal government reimbursed the 
provincial governments a portion of their expenditures for construction, 
purchase or alteration of approved facilities for technical or voca- 
tional training, end the equipping of the same. 

Facilities for all programs, whether for training high school 
youth, or adults, apprentices or technicians, unemployed, disabled, or 
vocational teachers, were constructed and equipped under funds provided 
under this agreement. 

The agreement provided, as an incentive, that 75 per cent of 
approved capital expenditures could be claimed during the first two years 
and 50 per cent of approved expenditures for the remainder of the agree- 
ment. This was changed to include 75 per cent of approved expenditures 
until a province claimed $480 per person in the 15 to 19 year age group. 
Additional capital assistance was available at 50 per cent of approved 
expenditures. Total cost of capital projects during the life of the 
agreement was estimated at $1,476,779,911, of which the federal share 


was estimated to be $792,242,215. 
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Approvals and actual expenditures by province during the 


neriod 19461 to 1947 are as follows: 


APPROVALS ACTUAL 


PROVINCE 
ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 


ESTIMATED FIDERAL SHARE | FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Nfld. 31,908,900 23 150 457 21,365,283 
Pob.l. | 3,859,019 2,896,286 2,650,091 
N38; 24,614,661 MERC Be) he! 10,475,672 
N.B. 13,916,000 9,627 , 663 PeLOl Lib 
Que. Sle yy meeras 1 ak 185,830,062 Les aby yhi pe 
Ont. 801,741,910 366,029,065 279,159,475 
Man. 27 53 3 OLG 20,231,613 11,726,929 
Sask. LO 447,702 27,180,018 135395,932 
Alta. 129,980,066 625057 1877 68,267 434 
B.C. 80,185,356 55,961,157 Lie 07S s0s 
N.W.T. £69,750 136,519 70, bbb 
Yukon 1,516,646 992,595 954,440 


Canada ab ala We olins 5 792,568,084 592,372,032 


tee. 
a a eee enn, 
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Each province set its own priorities as to the type of facilities 
to be provided. As the following figures show, some emphasized adult 
training centres while others emphasized facilities for training at the 


secondary school level. 


Capital Projects Approved 


1961 — 1967 
Vocational | Institutes ane Adulvetreao" Student 
Province | High School | Technology? Centres Other* Places 


3,870 
1,486 
6,013 
3,695 
113,228 
219,996 
6,752 
Veet, 
35,142 


439 952 


1. includes combined institutes and trade schools 


2. includes students residences and special equipment projects, and » 
projects under $10,000 
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Apprentice Training Agreement 


The federal government shared equally with the provinces in 
the training programs established under the Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement. 

The purpose of this agreement was to encourage and assist the 
development of organized training for apprentices in all skilled trades. 
The Apprenticeship Training Agreement provided for a federal reimburse- 
ment of 50 per cent of provincial government expenditures for the 
training of apprentices in classes or their supervision on the job. 
Apprentices must be registered with the provincial departments of labour 
in designated trades. Agreements were in effect with all provinces, 
except Quebec. 

Enrolments and federal expenditures during the period were 


as follows: 


Enrolment in Registered Federal 

Year Trg.(classes) Apprentices eh ass 
1961-62 18,483 21,018 2,160,859 
1962-63 18,087 21,879 2,172,146 
1963-64 19,138 23 5163 | 2,334,891 
1964-65* 16,085 26,682 694,879 
1965-66% 19,621 SRS eM 920,106 
1966-67% 25,159 37,996 19171, 4075 


*Classroom training of apprentices included with Program 3 
Correspondence Courses 

In addition to these programs, the federal government also 
contributed up to 50 per cent of provincial costs of preparing, printing 


and servicing technical and vocational correspondence courses, 
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Federal expenditures under this program were as follows: 


1961-62 $ 8,500 
1962-63 41,867 
1963-64 1,368 
1964-65 16,903 
1965-66 36,500 
1966-67 Sry iGe 


In October 1965 an agreement was entered into between the federal 
government and the Province of Quebec whereby the Beye nee would opt out 
of the following programs: Vocational High School, Technician Training, 
Training for the Disabled, Training of Technical and Vocational Teachers, 
Student Aid, Technical and Vocational Correspondence Courses, and part 
of the Adult Trade and Occupational Training Program. The province 
would receive, instead of direct grants for expenditures, certain tax 
abatements and would continue the training programs as outlined in the 
Technical and Vocational Training Agreement. 

Interprovincial Certification 

Further interprovincial co-operation is evidenced by the 
development of the "Red Seal" program. "Red Seals" are issued to 
apprentices who complete their provincial program and who pass an inter- 
provincial examination in their occupation. The "Red Seal" is affixed 
to the apprenticeship certificate. For several years the Training 
Branch provided a staff officer to give direction and assistance in 
developing an examination program. Consideration is being given to a 
program of interprovincial recognition for journeymen in a number of 


non-apprenticeable occupations. 
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Occupational Analyses 


Shortly after the conclusion of the first Apprenticeship 
Agreements in 1944, Directors of Apprenticeship, during their semi- 
annual workshops, began to consider the desirability of Canada-wide 
standards of apprenticeship training. After a number of faltering and 
unsuccessful attempts to launch such a program, eventually resource 
staff was provided by the Training Branch to direct and co-ordinate the 
activity and, during the period, analyses were made of nearly 30 
occupations. These analyses provided a detailed listing of the know- 
ledge and skill required to successfully carry out the occupation. 
Analyses are distributed through the Queen's Printer and are used 
extensively by both education and industry. 

A later development was the analysis of an entire industry 
to ascertain the occupations, by level, within it. To date, only the 
fishing, agricultural, forestry and electronics industries have been 
analyzed. Such analyses appear to be meeting a need of industry in 
Canada. 

Instructional Materials 

For years the Department, through the Training Branch, 
operated a rather informal system of information dissemination and 
co-ordination of course materials. During the latter part of the period 
covered, a demand for course materials was met by the securing of a 
number of specialized staff who developed, or arranged for the develop- 


ment of, course materials. A variety of courses of special interest 
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to owner/manarers of small businesses were prepared topether with 
courses in supervision, management education, and job instruction. 
Hxperimental courses for toolmakers and machinists, and a manual for 
Training Directors was also prepared. In addition, pamphlets, 
bibliographies, films, and other materials were prepared and distri- 


buted to interested persons. 
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SECTION V 


Occupational Training for Adults Program 


At a federal-provincial conference in October 1966, the 
Prime Minister announced that cost-shared agreements would not be 
continued after April 1, 1967. Instead, the federal government 
agreed to make a yearly fiscal transfer to the provinces in lieu of 
the amount distributed on a cost-sharing basis for vocational educa- 
tion and university grants in the past. These new arrangements are 
administered by the Secretary of State Department and it is estimated 
that between $300 and $400 million would be paid to the provinces in 
1967-68. 

Effective April 1, 1967, under the Adult Occupational 
Training Act, the federal government may purchase training services on 
behalf: of its clients from the province, private schools or industry. 
Training could be full-time, part-time or by correspondence. The Depart— 
ment of Manpower and Immigration pays the full cost of training of 
adults and may pay an allowance or ware reimbursement to an employer. 

Training may be purchased for a client who is one year 
older than the school leaving age in the province of resideneerand 
who has been out of school for at least one year. Apprentices need 


not have been out of school one year. 
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To be eligible for an allowance, a trainee must have 
been in the labour force for a period of at least three years, or 
have dependents. Allowances during the first year of operation 
ranged from a minimum of 635.00 a week to a single person living at 
home to a maximum of $90.00 a week for a person with at least three 
dependents who had to live away from home while taking training. 

Each year the allowance schedule is adjusted in keeping with the increase 
in wage rates in Canada. Allowances were paid directly to the trainee 
if he was in a public or private institution. 

In the case of training in industry, the Department 
negotiates a training-in-industry contract directly with the employer 
and may reimburse the employer for a percentage or all of his out- 
of-pocket training expenses and a portion of the wages while the 
trainee is off production and in training. 

Under the A.O.T. Act a number of agreements have been 
neeutieveds 

+) Purchase of Training Services -- These agreements provide 
for the purchase of courses from public institutions which 

are operated by or under the jurisdiction of a provincial 
government and for the purchase, from the province, of supere 
visory and administrative service directly related to the course 


purchased under the OTA program. 
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2) Purchase of Apprentice Training -- These agreements 
provide for the purchase from the province of training courses 
and related administrative services for apprentices refistered 
under provincial apprenticeship prorrans. 

3) Phase-out of Training -- This agreement provided for the 
continuation of training for those trainees who were on course 
as of March 31, 1967 under the terms of the former Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement. This continuation included 
the skill training for which the trainees were at that time 
undergoing the. prerequisite academic upgrading. Agreements in 
this category enabled a province to claim training costs for 
such trainees on the same basis as under the former TVT 
Agreements. All training under phase-out agreements has now 
terminated. 

1) Research -- These arreements provide for the federal 
government to share in the cost of approved research projects 
related to occupational training, including the development of 
curricula and standards. 

5) Contracts may be entered into with Sigearip temene for 
training his employees, and with privately owned and operated 
schools for the purchase of training courses that are provided 
in such schools. The province in which such purchases are 
made is consulted and its approval of the training course is 
obtained before the contract is implemented. All contracts are 
subject to the limitations imposed by contracting regulations 


and Treasury Board. 
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Inrollments * under the OTA Program during 1967-6¢ were 


as follows: 


Province 


Yukon 


NP oy ee 


Canada 


Publics Institutions Private 
| Apprenticé- [Schools and TNT 


3,613 
666 
267 
Datel 


39,776 
etna 
5,09 
3,631 
7, Td 
6,08h 
97 


58 


106,105 15456 31,979 110,093 


1392 
2,140 
9,996 
(eyes: 
108, 52h 
103,720 
11,066 
§ 392 
Le, ue 
14,709 


229 


293 , 633 


Province 


Mian. 


bask. 


ALG: 


BY C ° 


Yulcon 


A ae We 


Canada 


QS 


follows: 


Payments * 


Training 


OTA 


2122 000 
325,000 
1,656,000 
2,146,000 
11,750,000 


20,155,000 


7,616,000 24% 


3,259,000 


157,000 


19,18, 000 


for tYainine COsus and allovances 


Allowances 


2,059,000 

565,000 

2, 59h.,000 

1,032,000 

13,031,000 
25,200,000 
25 53h,,000 

1,634,000 

I 146,000 

2,676,000 


3,000 


55,678,000 


during bthe 


EL 
Phase—out 


be OL ay Ol 
2,052, 98h 

36,550,045 
20 Bogan, 
15135,858 

2 gap 

32 (Cua on 

3 510,020 

203 ,063 


315,416 


85,636,863 


Includes payments to private schools and training in industry 


** Provincial Breakdown not available 
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Although a complete analysis of the OTA program during its 
first year of operation is not as yet available, the preliminary 
findings show that: 

(a) Excluding apprentices, OTA trainees were, on the average, 
27 years of age as opposed to 22 years of age under Program 5. 
This indicates that many more people are now being trained for 
their second careers; this is especially true for men. 
(b) Some 60 per cent of all trainees were male, as compared with 
57 per cent under Program 5. 
(c) Only 43 per cent of all trainees were single, as compared with 
5€ per cent under Program 5. 
(d) Drop-out rates have decreased, as compared with Bicone rates 
under Program 5. 
6) Phase-—out of Capital Assistance -- In order to enable all 
provinces to benefit equally from the Capital Assistance Program, 
this program was extended so that each province could claim an 
amount equal to S€00 per person in the 15 to 19 year age group 
during the census year 1961. The province may claim 75 per cent 
of its expenditures on facilities up to an amount equal to $480 per 
capita and thereafter may claim 50 per cent of its expenditures. 


until the remaining $320 per capita has been claimed. 
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Allotments, approvals and payments since 1961 are as follows: 


Allotments Federal Share of | Actual Federal 
Province at $600 Approved Projects Payment 
1961-1968 1961-1968 


Nfld. 35,063,180 23,163,583 22,358, 9h6 
P.o.1. 7,100,000 3,065,618 : 24/25 ,196 
N.S. 51,391,180 36,509,450 20,403 5396 
ees eer) PP epkhy O07 3957 eu25 , 121 
Quebec 373,940,720 267,539,868 176,126,789 
Ont. 349 , 506,360 371,511,248 39 Gat 65, 5h2 
Man. 56,646,360 Zh yO blog te i 1557 5O5526 
Sask. 56,291,160 39,214,723 225927 5970 
Alta. 79,203,150 820743595 (aeee> ak 
Bs 90,122,360 54,674, €67 49,538,229 
Yukon 92h 035 | 1,009, 109 957,820 


N.W.T. 1,359,180 136,519 70 bbb 


Canada 1,146,358,915 917,558,659 | 708,284,283 


see 


Since the besinning of the Capital Assistance program in 


1961, nearly 1200 projects were approved providing 439,952 student places. 


The total cost of providing these facilities is estimated to be $1,677, 229,000, 


of which the federal contribution is estimated to be $917,559,000. 
following table shows, the majority of facilities under the program 


were at the vocational high school level. 


CAPITAL PROJECT APPROVALS 


1961-1966 


Wet ohs Institutes Adult 
High of Training 
Province | Schools | Technology | Centres 


Nfld. 


Yukon 


MW. TT. 


Canada 699 5 . 200 217 


As the 


Student 


| Placements 


3,670 
1,561 
12,950 
5 486 
1.595 596 
EDM ER SY 3) 
6,742 
16,124 
343 92e 
36, 62h 
62 


30 


439 92 


* Includes minor projects, special equipment and student accommodation. 
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